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ABSTRACT 

Illiteracy is an alarming national problem. An 
estimated 27 million Americans are considered illiterate, and another 
45 million are considered marginally competent in iDasic skills. 
Although literacy efforts have been increasing, little attention has 
been focused o.: women. This oversight could be costly. Four critical 
factors weigh heavily in favor of the needs of literacy education for 
women: (1) the economic jeopardy of poorly educated women and the 
families they head; (2) the cycle of illiteracy; (3) increased labor 
force participation of women; and (4) family needs. Illiteracy is 
increasingly linked to America's deepest problems: teenage pregnancy, 
crime, chronic unemployment, long-term welfare dependency, and 
poverty. Each year the lives of millions of women and children are 
tragically affected by illiteracy. In the future, two out of three 
new entrants to the labor force will be women, and few jobs will fall 
into the low-skill cat-^gory. If women are to benefit from the jobs of 
the future, their literacy needs must be met. Programs must not only 
address their learning needs, but must also provide support services 
(such as child care) so they can learn. More public funds should be 
targeted toward women, and provider programs must be coordinated to 
help women and the families they head to break out of the cycle of 
illiteracy and poverty. (KC) 
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"The woman solely responsible 
for herself and her children 
occupies a marginal position, 
socially and economirally, at 
best If she is illiterate, she might 
be pushed outside society's 
margins altogether. The illiterate 
woman is essentially helpless to 
shape her own life. If. ..the 
majority of our children are 
going to be raised by single 
mothers, then the impact of a 
woman's literacy extends beyond 
her own social position and 
self-esteem," 

Nancy Mairs, "Hers," 
New York Times 
July 16, 1987 



Illiteracy is an alarming national problem. The U.S. Department of Education estimates 
that more than 27 million Americans older than 17 cannot read or write well enough to 
perform the basic requirements of everyday life, while another million are considered 
maiginaiiy competent in basic skills. The implications of this problem for the future of 
our nation are frightening. 

The weight of statistical and other evidence of this crisis has brought the issue of literacy 
into the public eye. Yet little attention has focused on women. This oversight could be 
costly. 

There are four critical factors that compel the National Coalition on Women and Girls in 
Education (NCWGE) to advocate for programs and policies that will increase female 
literacy levels: 

0-e"o^S^^^ .-PERMISSION TO REPROOUCE THIS 

ED^ATIONALRESOURCZ^^ ^lAL IN M.CROFICHE ONLY 

/t..s c^..enr ...^e™ ^ H^S BEEN GRANTED BY 

5Ir. tcZnZTc:;'' TO THE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 

INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC) " 



Economic Women and girls with minimal literacy skills are in eco- 
jeopardy: nomic jeopardy. Whether they have dependent family 
members or not, there is a high correlation between wom- 
en's low educational attainment and high levels of pover- 
ty. Women of color (especially those for whom English 
is a second language) and older women have traditionally 
had little access to quality education and are even more 
likely to be poor. The cost of illiteracy to society is stag- 
gering; in addition we lose the contribution of valuable hu- 
man resources. 



The cycle Studies have shown that the literacy levels of children are 
of illiteracy: strongly linked to those of their parents. In the past two 
decades we have seen an unprecedented growth in the 
numbers of families maintained by women. Millions of 
these mothers have low literacy skills. Unless we raise 
the literacy levels of both mother and child, the cycle will 
be perpetuated. 



Increased It is imperative that resources for literacy be targeted to 
labor force women because of the growing importance of women to 
participation ^^^^^ force. For the first time, the majority of new 
of women' ^^'''^^''^ ^^"^^'^^ "^^^^^rities and immigrants. If 

America is to build and maintain a competitive labor force, 
we must ensure that the literacy skills of women workers 
meet the demarjds of the available jobs. 



Family The range of services needed for women to successfully 
needs: participate in and complete literacy training is different 
than that needed by most men. Support services such as 
dependent care must be available in any program designed 
to serve women. 



It is not enough to identify the illiteracy of millions of Americans as a national crisis. We must 
also identify the specific needs of all those affected by the problem and offer sound program and 
policy recommendations to address those needs. NCWGE believes that targeting resources and 
developing specific strategies to improve female literacy are critical to America s economic, so- 
cial and political well-being. 
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THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC IMPACT 

Illiteracy is increasingly linked to America's deepest problems: teenage pregnancy, crime, 
chronic unemployment, long term welfare dependency and poverty. Each year the day-to-day 
lives of millions of women and children are tragically affected by illiteracy. The impact is dra- 
matic and widespread: 




Young women with below average skills and below poverty incomes are 
five and a half times more likely to be teen parents than those with average or 
better basic skills and with above poverty incomes. 

Three-fifths of all adults receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Oiildren 
have not completed high school; the average reading level of AFDC moth- 
ers between the ages of 17 and 21 is below sixth grade. 



Individuals with less than a sixth grade education are four times more likely 
to need public assistance than those who have a ninth to eleventh grade edu- 
cation. 



Seventy-five percent of female heads of households with less than a high 
school diploma are living in poverty, compared with thirty-four percent of 
men in the same situation. 



Nearly forty percent of female single parents have eighth grade or less 
education. 



Parent to child reading ranks as the single most important activity for the ul- 
timate literacy of a child, thus children of illiterate parents are at a disadvan- 
tage and may continue a cycle of illiteracy. 



Thirty -five percent of displaced homemakers have eighth grade or less edu- 
cation and thirty-nine percent of these women fall below the poverty line. 



Total costs related to illiteracy are estimated to exceed $225 billion each 
year. 
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WOMEN, LITERACY, AND THE LABOR 
FORCE OF THE FUTURE 

"We are rapidly approaching a new century and a vastly different labor market from the one we 
know,,, A growing share of our new workers will come from groups wher^^ human resource in- 
vestments have been historically deficient minorities, women, and immigrants " 
Ann McLaughlin, U.S. Secretary of Labor 




Two out of three of the new entrants to the labor force between now 
and the year 2000 will be women. 



Only twenty-seven percent of all new jobs will fall into low skill cate- 
gories. For the first time in American history, the majority of new jobs 
will require some kind of post-secondary education. 



One out of every five current American workers reads at no more than 
eighth grade level and one of eight reads at roughly fourth grade level 
or below. 



More jobs will require not only basic skills but also problem solving, 
analytical, and communication skills, yet a growing percentage of the 
projected new labor force entrants are expected to lack these skills. 



Public Funding for Literacy 

Federal assistance for adult educatim and literacy is primarily audiorized through the Adult 
Education Act, which serves about 2.8 million people each year. Other federal programs 
are authorized to address some component of literacy problems, including illiteracy preven- 
tim in Chapto' One of the Education Consolidation and Improvonent Act (remedial educa- 
tion fot educationally disadvantaged youth); programs for homeless adults, American Indi- 
ans, and refugees; bilingual vocational training; literacy training in the military; and 
suRxnt to public libraries. The Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) and the Carl Perkins 
Vocational Education Act both authorize expenditures of funds fix remedial and literacy ed- 
ucation for diose receiving vocational training. Very few of these resources are targeted to 
improve female literacy or to provide needed support services for women with limited basic 
skills. 
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FINDING SOLUTIONS: 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR POLICY 
DIRECTIONS 

"A greater Federal effort might he made to define adult literacy and collect the data to determine the actual size 
and scope of the problem. The complexity of the issue— and its relation to national productivity, security, and 
welfare— suggests a Federal concern beyond program funding and public awareness campaigns." 
Paul Irwin, "Adult Literacy Issues, Programs, and Options", Congressional Research Service, 1988 

The resurgence of interest in literacy over the past few years has been accompaniea by experimentation in the de- 
sign of federal programs. Recent innovations have resuhed in new strategies with potential for improving the 
literacy of women and girls. For example, the Even Start Act provides funds for joint remediation programs for 
parents and children, while woricplace literacy initiatives allow for partnerships between education, business and 
industry, and community-based organizations. Yet there remains a great need for targeting of resources to en- 
sure that the needs of women and girls are better served by Federal programs. Federal education programs rare- 
ly provide dollars for the kinds of support services (such as child care) which make participation in literacy pro- 
grams possible for single and teenage mothers. The National Coalition for Women and Girls in Education 
recommends the following policy directions to increase women's and girls' access to literacy programs: 

Increased federal funds to support literacy and basic skills initiatives in established federal programs 
such as the Adult Education Act, the Job Training Partnership Act, the Perkins Vocational Edu- 
cation Act, and others. 

Special efforts to ensure that women are targeted and served in publicly funded programs. Vehicles 
for achieving increased equity for women include: set asides of funds for services to women or 
special groups of women (i.e. single mothers, minority women); inclusion of women as special 
target populations for services; the requirement that state plans indicate how the state intends to 
ensure that women are recruited and served. 



Improved coordination among public systems of literacy service provision (e.g., job training, voca- 
tional education, adult education, public schools, social service agencies). 

Expanded joint remediation programs for parents and children. The Even Start Act is a step in that 
direction; opportunities for similar efforts exist in other public programs (e.g., JTPA summer 
youth program). 

Authorized federal funds for the provision of support services to women in literacy programs. States 
should also be encouraged to allocate funds for support services. 



Encouragement of partnerships between community -based organizations, education agencies, busi- 
nesses, and unions for the design and delivery of literacy services. 

Provision of opportunities for welfare recipients of all ages to receive educational services from high 
school equivalency certificates to higher education in addition to other employment and training 
activities. 
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THE NATIONAL COALITION FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS IN EDUCATION is comprised 
of more than 60 organizations dedicated to improving educational opfX)rianities and equality for 
women. Established in the late 1970's, the Coalition has been instrumental in working on the 
Civil Rights Restoration Act, Women's Educational Equity Act (WEEA), Vocational Educa- 
tion, Equity in Women's Sports, and other areas involved in increasing educational opportu- 
nities for women. 

Jill Miller, Chair, 141 1 K Street N.W., Suite 930, Washington, D.C. 20005 202-628-6767 

THE LITERACY TASK FORCE was established by the Coalition in 1987 to advocate for pro- 
grams and policies to increase women and girls' access to literacy programs. 

NCWGE expresses its appreciation to Jennifer Watson, an intern at Wider Opportunities for 
Women, who conducted the research for this paper and provided support to the task force. 
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